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BEUUBESCONSSPHE INSECT PAU Newser HICH ALTITUDES IN 
CUSTER COUNTYS oOLORADO. 


BY T. D. A. COCKERELL, WEST CLIFF, CUSTER CO., COL. 


The faunz of high altitudes always possess a peculiar interest by virtue 
of the light they throw on problems of geographical distribution, and 
especially the distribution in ancient times of what is now a strictly Arctic 
and Alpine fauna. For this reason, the following lists of species, fragment- 
ary as they are, may be of some value as a contribution to our knowledge 
of the Alpine fauna of Colorado, and for comparison with Arctic and 
Alpine faune in general. The species here enumerated were taken in 
1887, 1888 and 1889, on the eastern slope of the Sangre de Cristo Range, 
in Custer County, Colorado. Three gulches have been explored, namely, 
(1r) Smith's Park Gulch, on a fork of Brush Creek, (2) Horseshoe Bend 
Gulch, the next gulch south of No. 1, and (3) Swift Creek Gulch. The 
great majority of insects came from Smith's Park Gulch. The altitudes 
are from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. A large number of insects were taken 
about the Micawber Mine, which 1s possibly not quite 10,000 feet ; but it 
cannot be far from it, so the species are included. A list of the fauna 
and flora of the same part of Custer County, below 10,000 feet, is now in 
course of publication in the ** West American Scientist.” A comparison 
of the two lists will show that the fauna of higher altitudes differs very 
materially from that of the valley :— 


COLEOPTERA, 


These have been kindly identified by Dr. John Hamilton. They are 
classified according to locality and date of collection :— 
(1) Near Brush Creek, June 26 and 27, 1889— 
Dolopius lateralis Esch. 
Podabrus lateralis Lec. 
Orsodacna atra var. childreni Kirby. 
Cicindela longilabris Say. 
Acmeops proteus Kirby. 
Adoxus vitis L. 
Dichelonycha backii Kirby. 
O. chidreni and D. backii were common. A. vitis had the thorax 
black, and elytra reddish-fulvous. 


(2) 


(6) 


i) 


(8) 
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Near Micawber Mine, 1889— | 
Chrysobothris trinervia Kirby. ‘A small example. 
Horseshoe Bend Gulch, August r5— 
Chrysomela continua Lec. Many specimens on flowers of 
Gymnolomia multiflora. 
Near Micawber Mine, Aug.— 
Lachnosterna sp. 9 (fragment). 
Coccinella transversoguttata Fald. 
Trichodes ornatus Say. 
Buprestis nuttallii ? (flying by day ; not caught). 
Micawber Mine, Aug. 7, 1889— 
Acmaeops pratensis Laich. 
Adoxus vitis L. 
Zeugophora abnormis Lec. 
Anthobium sp. 
Mordella melena Germ. 
Leptura propingua Bland. 
i subargentata Kirby. 
Anaspis rufa Say. 
Flomalota sp. 
Mordella scutellaris Fab. 
Smith's Park Gulch, Aug. 5— 
Cardiophorus tenebrosus Lec. 
Near Micawber Mine, Aug. 4— 
Leptura propingua. 
Athous ferruginosus Esch. 
Timber line above Smith’s Park Gulch, Aug. 5— 
Dasytes hudsonicus Lec. 


(9) Near Micawber Mine, Aug. 6— 


Phyllotreta pusilla Horn. n. sp. 
Hippodamia convergens Guér. 
Glyptina atriventris Horn, n. sp. 
Platystethus americanus Erichs. 
Leptura propingua Bland. 
Adoxus vitis L. 

Leptura subargentata Kirby. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 


All the Hymenoptera have been submitted to Mr. W. H. Ashmead. 
The types of the new species are in his collection, and will be described 
by him. 
(1) Near Brush Creek, June 27, 188g— 
Dombus rufocinctus Cr. 
Prosapis basalis Smith, d. 
Oryssus occidentalis Cr. 
Rhodites spinosellus Ckll., n. sp. 
Rer ta. tibtator Cr. 
Odynerus leucomelas Sauss. 
Macrophya albipictus Ashm., d. 2. 
Camponotus sp. 
Orthocentrus leucopsis Ashm. 
Euryloma diastrophi Welsh, q 

Of A. spinose//us only the round pickly leaf-galls were found. 

(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





CHRYSALIDS DEVOURED BY CATERPILLARS. 
Dear Sir: A few days ago I found a number of Pyrameis cardui larvae, 
and also several (4) of the common, reddish brown, hairy caterpillars 
(Spilosoma Isabella), so often seen about gardens in the fall feeding on 
plants of the common garden hollyhock (Althez rosea). Not having 
extra boxes to spare, I placed both species in a roomy pasteboard box, 
with a plentiful supply of hollyhock leaves. In the course of a day or 
two several of the cardui larve hung themselves to the corner of the 
box, and in a short time three were transformed to chrysalids. What 
was my surprise on looking into the box this morning to see if any more 
had hung or transformed, to find the reddish brown caterpillars had 
devoured two of the cardui chrysalids, and one of the caterpillars was 
actually engaged eating the third, and had consumed fully one-half of it. 
This was not done from lack of food, as there was an abundance in the 
box. Here, then, is a new source of destruction to our butterflies—a 
sort of cannibalism among caterpillars. 
SHELLY W. DENTON, Wellesley, Mass. 


